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THE  STOEY  OF  A  PEBBLE, 


BY  L.  A.  HALL. 


'Tis  of  auch  stuff  our  life  is  made. 

Kind  words  and  deeds, — then,  usage  hard 
Brief  pleasures  tasted,— h^>es  delayed  ; 

Last,  Patience,  and  her  sure  reward.'' 


L 


MY    EARLY  LIFE. 

IAM  now  going  to  tell  my  own  story,  which,  like  all 
others,  has  its  ups  and  downs,  its  sorrows  and  its 
joys,  its  glowing  sunshine  and  its  gloomy  clouds. 

I  might  begin,  if  I  were  so  inclined,  by  vaunting 
the  antiquity  of  my  race,  which  could  boast  of  its 
millior*  upon  millions  of  individual  beings  many  thou- 
sand years  before  a  human  creature  existed  upon  the 
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earth.  Very  delicate  and  lovely  too,  both,  in  form  and 
colour,  were  this  multitude  of  fairy  forms  which  lay 
clustering  together,  as  they  drank  in  the  liquid  air  and 
water  which  nourished  and  sustained  their  still,  yet 
sunny  life.  But  change  must  come  to  all  beings  upon 
earth — it  is  a  law  that  cannot  be  evaded  by  any ;  and 
so,  in  process  of  time,  we  too  were  called  to  obey  it ; 
and  instead  of  waving  my  tendril-like  fibres  freely 
around  me,  I  found  myself  gradually  growing  hard  and 
callous,  until  all  my  elasticity  was  gone,  and  my  tran- 
quil existence  had  been  transfixed  into  stone.  This 
petrifying  process  was  a  slow  and  lingering  one.  Year 
after  year,  the  substance  in  which  I  found  myself  em- 
bedded grew  more  and  more  consistent,  until  at  length 
there  stood  a  rocky  cliff  where  once  had  revelled  our 
thronging  species  in  all  the  freedom  of  individual  life. 
Later  convulsions  of  nature  broke  up  this  solid  mass, 
and  scattered  its  fragments  far  and  wide.  My  indi- 
viduality was  restored — I  had  become  a  Pebble ! 

How  this  transition  was  effected  I  have  never  yet 
rightly  understood,  nor  Jiave  the  divers  theories  of 
geologists  much  enlightened  me  on  this  interesting 
subject,  which  has  of  course  often  excited  my  curiosity. 
I  have  listened  to  learned  men  talking  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  etc.,  but  their  discussions  more  fre- 
quently bewildered  than  enlightened  me  ;  and  it  still 
remains  a  mystery  to  me  why  I  was  thus  made,  and 
wherefore  thus  changed,  without  any  will  or  consent  of 
my  own  in  the  matter.  These  and  such  like  questions 
have  again  and  again  perplexed  me ;  but  it  seems,  after 
all,  that  I  am  not  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  higher 
races  of  beings,  who  trouble  themselves  with  thQ;.same 

sort  of  useless  questions.     So,  instead  of  dwelling  any 
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longer  upon  matters  which  are  too  high  for  me,  I  will 
new  return  to  my  early  history. 

It  was  a  sad  and  gloomy  day  for  me  when  I  found 
myself,  for  the  first  time,  rolling  along  amid  a  con- 
fused mass  of  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Sometimes  we  were  dashed  against  rugged  rocks,  which 
fretted  or  scarred  our  surface ;  sometimes  caught  up  by 
huge  branches  of  seaweed,  which  coiled  themselves  in 
waving  folds  around  us,  until,  anon,  they  were  up- 
lifted by  the  surging  ocean,  leaving  us  once  more  at 
liberty  to  advance  or  recede  with  the  ever-flowing, 
ever-changing  tide;  sometimes  we  rushed  onwards 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  ;  sometimes  we  gently  retreated, 
as  if  unwilling  to  be  once  more  driven  back  into  the 
dark  depths  of  the  ocean. 

My  days,  however,  were  not  always*  passed  in  this 
troubled  manner.  Often  I  lay  nestled  in  a  bower  of 
beauteous  sea  foliage,  amid  waving  algae  so  graceful  in 
form  and  so  glowing  in  their  varied  hues,  that  mer- 
maids, famed  in  fairy  lore,  might  have  loved  to  dwell 
beneath  their  shade.  None  of  these  fair  creatures,  un- 
fortunately, ever  crossed  my  path,  but  I  saw  many  a 
beauteous  form  gliding  about  these  cool  retreats — some 
darting  along  with  the  swiftness  and  lightness  of  an 
arrow,  whilst  others,  alas  !  more  ponderous  in  size  and 
more  ferocious  in  aspect,  seemed  to  be  pursuing  them 
with  the  relentless  purpose  of  seizing  and  devouring 
them.  They  did  not  evidently  care  to  eat  me;  and 
that  was  some  comfort  to  me  in  my  present  fallen  con- 
dition, so  that  I  was  able  at  my  ease  to  observe  the 
many  wonders  of  the  finny  world. 

Not  x>nly  was  there  beauty  and  variety  to  be  found 

in,  these  ocean  retreats,  but  music  too ;  for  little  as  it 
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may  be  deemed  of  on  earth,  many  of  the  finny  tribes 
are  more  or  less  gifted  with  musical  organs,*  most  of 
these  utterances  being  mde  and  unmelodious ;  but 
others,  and  especially  some  of  the  mullet  species,  emit 
a  gentle  plaintive  tone,  which  harmonizes  well  with  the 
music  of  the  breeze  and  rippling  waves.  I  was  not, 
however,  wont  to  dwell  at  that  time  on  the  brighter 
aspects  of  my  position.  Rather  was  I  possessed  with 
a  vague  longing  for  some  sort  of  unknown,  yet  much 
desired,  change  in  my  existence.  Was  it  to  be  ever 
waited  for  in  vain  ? 

One  day,  after  a  storm,  the  waves  were  heaving 
wildly,  and  as  they  dashed  foaming  upon  the  shore, 
they  carried  along  with  them  a  vast  mass  of  pebbles. 
I  was  one  of  the  number.  What  a  pleasant  moment  it 
was  when  the"  retreating  waves  had  left  me  resting 
upon  the  soft  white  sand,  with  the  sun  shining  so 
brightly  upon  me,  that  my  moistened  surface  gleamed 
with  light.  Hitherto  I  had  looked  dark  and  colourless  ; 
now  I  seemed  to  be  sparkling  with  beauty.  Very  little 
time,  however,  was  given  for  any  self-complacency  on 
my  part,  for  a  pitiless  wave  snatched  me  from  my 
resting-place,  and  bore  me  back  to  the  ocean. 

Alas  !  was  it  but  for  a  moment  that  I  had  been 
tantalized  with  a  vision  of  peace  and  brightness  ?  A 
few  minutes  more  sufficed  to  reprove  me  for  this  im- 
patience, for  once  more  I  was  cast  upon  the  beach,  and 
my  position  being  now  far  higher  up  upon  the  shore,  it 
seemed  likely  that  I  should  be  left  there  undisturbed, 
especially  as  the  tide  had  now  reached  its  ebbing  hour. 
Again  the  sun  shone  gaily  upon  me,  and  all  promised 

*  This  fact  has  been  recently  verified  and  established  by  the  observations 
of  some  celebrated  French  naturalists.  r 
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well  for  me,  only  that  a  young  crab,  in  its  side-long 
rambles,  running  quickly  across  my  smooth  surface, 
brought  back  a  reminiscence  of  my  ocean  life.  Was  it 
destined  to  bear  me  back  into  the  deep  ? 

Soon  was  this  question  answered,  for  a  party  of 
children  approaching  the  spot  where  I  lay,  began 
casting  stones  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  large  Newfoundland  dog  fetch  them  out  again.  Many 
a  neighbouring  pebble  was  taken  up  and  flung,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  into  the  ocean.  Was  my  turn  to 
come  next  ?  A  few  moments  decided  the  matter,  for 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  boys,  a  bright,  pleasant- 
looking  child,  stooping  down,  seized  me  with  a  look  of 
tidumph,  and  holding  me  up,  exclaimed,  "Here  is  a 
famous  pebble;  it  will  just  do  for  Neptune  F'  And  so 
saying,  he  called  over  the  huge  dog,  and  showing  him 
the  prize,  flung  me  relentlessly  into  the  water.  Here 
was  another  cruel  turn  of  fortune !  Farewell  to  earth 
and  peace  ;  farewell  to  sunlight  and  beauty  !  My  mur- 
muring, however,  soon  ceased,  for  Frederick  Harley — 
so  was  he  called — had  only  succeeded  in  flinging  me 
near  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  Neptune  did  his  duty 
dogfully  in  fetching  me  back  to  his  little  master,  who  re- 
ceived me  out  of  his  mouth,  and  bestowed  many  caresses 
upon  his  favourite.  He  was  about  to  pitch  me  again  into 
the  sea,  when  his  elder  brother,  taking  me  out  of  his 
hand,  and  looking  at  me,  ex  claimed,  "This  is  a  madrepore, 
Freddy  ;  don't  throw  it  away ;  I  shall  try  to  polish  it." 

So  saying,  Henry  was  about  to  put  me  in  his 
pocket,  when  one  of  his  companions  cried  out,  "  Are 
you  such  a  noodle,  Freddy,  as  to  let  him  cheat  you  out 
of  youi^  prize  ?  Pitch  into  him,  my  lad,  and  get  your 
madrepore  from  him." 
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Little  Freddy  coloured  up  with  vexation  at  being 
tlius  taunted  by  an  older  boy  than  himself,  and  clenching 
his  fists,  rushed  upon  his  brother,  who,  in  a  moment 
of  anger,  seized  me  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  whirled  me  to  a  distance.  Neptune,  on  observing 
what  his  young  master  had  done,  concluded,  doubtless, 
that  he  was  once  more  required  to  fetch  me  back  to 
him ;  nor  was  it  long  before  I  was  again  seized,  and 
brought  as  a  trophy  to  Henry's  feet. 

"  Come,  old  fellow,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
you  about  a  stone ;  so  take  it  if  you  choose,  and  do 
what  you  please  with  it,"  said  Henry  to  his  brother. 

But  Freddy's  momentary  vexation  had  passed  away, 
and  so,  instead  of  giving  heed  to  the  bantering  of  his 
playfellow,  he  replied,  "  ISTo,  no,  Harry,  you  shall  have 
it;"  and  taking  me  up  in  his  little  round  hand,  he 
thrust  me  into  his  brother's  waistcoat-pocket. 

"  All  right,"  said  Henry  to  the  good-natured  little 
fellow,  looking  pleasantly  at  him. 

"  Milksop  !  milksop  to  the  back-bone,"  cried  out  the 
same  rude  boy  who  had  already  stirred  up  Freddy's 
choleric  disposition. 

"  Shame,  shame !"  exclaimed  two  or  three  of  his 
companions,  on  hearing  him  renew  his  attempt  to  pro- 
voke a  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers. 

"  Yes,   Charles    Popham  ought   to   be  ashamed  of 
himself,"  said  Henry,  looking  angrily  at  him  ;  "  but  he 
shan't  make  any  more  mischief  between  us ;  shall  he, 
Freddy  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Frederick,  "  indeed  he  shan't ;  you 
are  to  keep  the  madrepore,  Harry,  and  any  other  pretty 
ones  I  may  find  too." 

A  loud  laugh  was   the    only  reply  vouchsafed   bv, 
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Charles  Popham  to  the  rebukes  he  had  received  from 
his  youthful  companions.  He  seemed  to  be  the  oldest 
of  the  party,  and  thought  perhaps  to  assert  his  supe- 
riority by  showing  a  rude,  domineering  spirit — a  mistake 
often  made  by  older  and  wiser  people  than  Charles 
Popham. 

After  a  few  more  races  on  the  seashore,  and  sundry 
splashes  from  the  advancing  waves,  which  occasioned 
many  a  hearty  laugh  and  shout  of  delight,  the  two 
brothers  turned  their  steps  towards  home.  The  two 
boys  were  full  of  cheerful  talk  as  they  went  along ; 
but  how  could  a  poor  captive  pebble  like  me  care 
about  what  they  said  ?  The  change  in  my  fate  had 
been  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one.  It  was  true  enough 
that  my  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  had  not 
been  a  very  enviable  one ;  but  there,  at  least,  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  throng  of  kindred  species,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  variety  of  continual  movement.  ^Now,  I  was  thrust 
all  alone  into  a  close,  dark  place,  amid  some  odds  and 
ends  of  things  with  which  I  had  no  sort  of  affinity ;  an 
old  pen-knife,  a  stump  of  pencil,  some  pieces  of  twine, 
and  a  bit  of  sugar-candy.  Such  were  the  sort  of  things 
I  had  now  been  doomed  to  consort;  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  had  been  spoken  of  with  admiration,  as  being 
something  precious.  There  was  comfort  in  this,  for  it 
is  soothing  to  vanity  to  be  regarded  as  of  any  im- 
portance. 

No  sooner  had  my  new  master  reached  home,  than 
he  took  me  out  of  his  pocket,  and  showing  me  to  a  very 
nice,  pleasant-looking  lady,  said  to  her,  "  Pray  look 
at  this,  mamma,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  not  a  ma- 
drepore." 
•  "  Yes,"  replied  she,  smiling  at  the  eagerness  of  his 
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inquiry,  "  it  is  a  madrepore,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
a  very  fine  one  too ;  but  the  jeweller  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  better  than  I  can." 

"  May  I  go  and  ask  him  about  it  now?"  inquired 
Henry  of  his  mother. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  replied  she  in  a  kindly  tone  ;  "  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  refuse  you,  but  I  know  your  papa 
does  not  like  you  to  go  into  the  town  alone,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  accompany  you  this  afternoon." 

"  Here  is  papa  himself,"  cried  out  little  Freddy, 
"  and  I  dare  say  he  will  go  with  us." 

The  request  was  no  sooner  made  than  granted  ;  and 
Henry,  having  now  formed  a  still  higher  estimate  of  my 
value,  wrapped  me  up  carefully  in  a  bit  of  paper  and 
carried  me  in  his  hand,  as  if  afraid  of  losing  me,  while 
Freddy  glanced  eagerly  at  me,  as  if  he,  too,  had  a  share 
in  the  prize. 

A  few  minutes  brought  the  walk  to  an  end ;  and  Mr. 
Harley  (Henry's  papa)  having  shown  me  to  the  jeweller, 
the  latter  eyed  me  very  knowingly,  and  then  pronounced 
me  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  madrepore, 
adding  that  "  the  young  gentleman  was  lucky  in  finding 
me." 

"  It  was  my  brother  who  found  it,  not  I,"  observed 
Henry  to  the  jeweller,  whereon  Freddy  coloured  with 
pleasure  at  this  recognition  of  his  having  been  the  lucky 
person  on  this  important  occasion. 

The  jeweller  smiling  at  the  child's  evident  delight, 
laid  me  down  on  the  counter,  where  I  lay  amid  many 
sparkling  jewels  and  costly  ornaments  of  gold.  Here 
was  a  brilliant  change  in  my  destiny  !  I  seemed  to  be 
altogether  a  different  pebble  from  that  which  had  been 
so  long  tossed  about,  unsought  and  uncared  for,  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  ocean.  Even  my  resting-place  on  the 
sunny  beach,  so  much  regretted  a  brief  hour  ago,  now 
seemed  altogether  unworthy  of  me.  My  new  elevation 
had  not  yet  reached  its  height.  The  jeweller,  addressing 
Mr.  Haiiey,  inquired  whether  he  had  ever  seen  a  living 
madrepore. 


"A  living  madrepore!"  re-echoed  the  children  in 
amazement. 

"  Yes,  a  living  madrepore,"  repeated  the  jeweller,  as 
he  tootfffrom  off  a  shelf  a  small  bowl  filled  with  water, 

and  laid  it  before  the  boys  upon  the  counter.     "  Here  is 
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one  for  yon  to  look  at."  They  gazed  intently  into  the 
bowl.  Far  below  the  snrface  of  the  water  lay  a  delicate 
little  creatnre  looking  like  a  star,  enchased  in  seaweed, 
whose  beantifu.1  tendrils  lay  floating  like  gossamer  webs 
all  around  it,  sucking  in  the  salt  water  which  formed  its 
sole  sustenance.  Mr.  Goulden,  the  jeweller,  described 
to  the  boys  how  this  part  of  the  coast  had  many  ages 
ago  been  studded  with  millions  of  those  little  beings, 
which  had,  by  some  wondrous  law  of  nature,  been 
gradually  transmuted  into  stone,  and  were  now  so  much 
valued  as  to  be  used  for  setting  in  brooches  and  in 
bracelets.  "  I  have  had  the  honour,"  continued  he,  "  to 
receive  her  Majesty's  commands  for  some  ornaments  of 
this  kind,  and  I  will  show  you,  if  you  permit  me,  a  splen- 
did brooch  which  has  just  been  prepared  for  her."  So 
saying  he  opened  a  morocco  case,  within  which  lay  upon 
crimson  velvet  a  madrepore,  richly  enchased  in  gold,  and 
presented  it  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  his  young  visitors. 

"  How  beautiful !  Was  every  one  of  those  stars  once 
alive  ?  And  will  Queen  Victoria  wear  that  ?" 

Such  were  the  questions  and  exclamations  of  the 
youthful  gazers,  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Goulden  gave  satis- 
factory replies,  adding  that  the  living  specimen  was,  on 
account  of  its  rarity,  still  more  valuable  than  the  brooch. 

How  new  and  charming  was  all  this  !  Not  only  did 
our  gracious  Queen  condescend  to  wear  as  an  adorn- 
ment one  of  my  species,  but  my  still  existing  race  were 
spoken  of  as  precious  by  this  wealthy  jeweller.  Oh !  if  my 
old  companions  could  but  know  how  important  I  was  be- 
come, then,  indeed,  would  my  good  fortune  be  complete  ! 

I  seemed  to  be  getting  on  wonderfully  fast  in  the 
world  now  ;  but  a  sudden  check  often  comes  wlfien  least 
looked  for.  Henry  asked  the  jeweller  how  much  it 
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would  cost  to  get  me  set  in  a  brooch  for  his  mother. 
Mr.  Goulden  replied  that  to  have  it  handsomely  done,  it 
would  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings.  Henry 
looked  disappointed,  and  saying  half  aloud,  "  That  won't 
do  for  me,"  took  me  up  once  more,  and  wrapped  me  in 
the  same  piece  of  paper  from  whence  I  had  so  recently 
emerged  into  light  and  liberty.  Mr.  Harley,  thanking 
the  jeweller  for  the  information  he  had  so  kindly  given, 
left  the  shop  with  his  children.  On  their  homeward 
way  my  young  master  was  so  silent  that  Freddy  asked 
what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

"  jSTothing,"  he  replied ;  "  only  I  have  been  thinking 
whether  I  could  polish  the  madrepore  myself,  and  then 
it  would  cost  less  to  get  it  set.  What  do  you  think, 
papa  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  trying,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr, 
Harley,  smiling. 

"  But  pray  don't  tell  mamma,"  said  Henry ;  "  it  is 
to  be  quite  a  secret,  remember." 

"  It  shall  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  replied  Mr.  Harley,  smiling. 

And  so  Henry  carried  me  into  a  large  room,  which 
was  a  sort  of  workroom  for  him  and  his  brother,  and 
having  procured  some  sand,  laid  me  upon  a  board  and 
began  to  rub  me  and  scrub  me  with  all  his  might,  until 
I  grew  as  rough  and  ugly  as  possible.  It  was  enough  to 
put  any  stone  out  of  sorts  to  get  into  such  bungling  hands. 
Why  had  he  not  left  me  with  the  jeweller,  who  under- 
stood my  value,  and  would  have  treated  me  gently,  as  be- 
came a  precious  stone  like  myself — one  that  might  have 
rested,  not  unworthily,  on  the  fair  arm  of  royalty  itself? 
At  Ufct  my  master  was  called  away,  and  I  was  left 
in  peace.  A  few  hours  later  he  returned  with  Frederick, 
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and  they  both  instantly  ran  over  to  the  table  whereon  I 
was  lying,  and  Freddy  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Henry  !  you 
have  quite  spoiled  it.  It  looks  coarser  than  any  of  the 
common  pebbles.  It  is  a  fright  of  a  stone." 

It  was  rather  mortifying  to  hear  myself  thus  despised 
by  a  mere  urchin  ;  I,  who  had  so  recently  been  prized 
and  admired  by  a  man  of  taste  and  judgment ! 

"  Yes,  it  does  look  rather  the  worse  for  my  doctor- 
ing," replied  Henry ;  "  but  the  jeweller,  I  dare  say, 
could  set  it  all  to  rights  again  if  only  I  could  scrape  up 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  setting." 

"  I  have  just  thought  of  a  famous  plan,"  said  Freddy. 
"  You  know  that  we  have  each  got  fifteen  shillings  in 
our  purses.  What  do  you  say  to  our  joining  together, 
and  getting  it  set  for  mamma,  and  giving  it  to  her  for  a 
birthday  present  ?" 

"Ah,  that  will  do  capitally,"  replied  his  brother- 
"  and  she  will  like  it  all  the  better  as  coming  from  us 
both.  I'll  go  and  ask  papa  to  let  us  go  and  speak  to- 
the  jeweller  about  it  at  once." 

"  And  I'll  go  too,"  said  Freddy,  leaping  with  joy. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  boys  left  the  chamber  when  a 
bustling-looking  woman  came  in,  armed  with  a  variety 
of  implements  whose  use  was  then  unknown  to  me  ;  but 
too  soon,  alas  !  I  learned  what  were  the  relentless  offices 
of  sweeping-brush,  dust-pan,  etc.  etc. 

"What  a  mess  those  boys  do  make,"  observed  the 
damsel,  in  a  half-impatient,  half- meditative  tone  ;  "  they 
would  require  a  person  to  be  after  them  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  to  keep  their  places  clean.  Well,  well, 
there's  no  use  in  grumbling,"  continued  she  half  aloud, 
"one  can't  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulder;!/'  So 

saying,  she  began  to  move  the  chairs,  and  to  raise  up 
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the  carpet  from  beneath,  the  table,  when  suddenly  espy- 
ing me  on  the  board,  which  had  been  placed  by  Henry 
upon  the  table,  she  swept  me  off,  with  my  sworn  enemy 
the  sand,  into  her  dust-pan,  and  quickly  afterwards  we 
were  covered  up  with  all  the  dust  and  the  shreds  of 
paper  which  she  had  swept  from  every  corner  of  the 
room.  "  What  trash  these  boys  do  collect,"  said  Bessy, 
talking  to  herself;  "  even  if  they  had  the  sense  of  girls 
to  gather  scraps  of  silk  and  satin  about  them,  it  would 

be  something  like ;  but "  Here  her  soliloquizing  was 

cut  short  by  the  two  boys  rushing  into  the  room  and 
darting  towards  the  table.  Doubtless  they  were  come 
to  fetch  me  back  to  the  friendly  jeweller,  for  it  was  with 
that  intent  they  had  gone  to  seek  their  father. 

"What  have  you  done  with  my  madrepore?"  in- 
quired Henry  rather  fiercely  of  the  housemaid,  who  was 
then  on  her  knees  cleaning  the  grate. 

"Your  madrepore!  I  saw  no  madrepore  here,"  re- 
plied she  somewhat  tartly;  "only  a  mess  of  rubbish,, 
such  as  a  young  gentleman  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
bringing  into  a  house  like  this." 

"  Come,  come,  Bessy,  let  us  have  none  of  your  scold- 
ing now,  but  tell  us  what  is  become  of  our  madrepore, 
or  else  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you,  that  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  am  not  going  to  be  bullied  by  a  child  like  your 
Master  Henry,"  retorted  Bessy  somewhat  angrily;  "  so 
you  had  better  be  civil  if  you  want  to  get  to  the  right 
side  of  me.  '  Fair  and  softly  go  far  in  a  day.'  " 

"  Do,  dear  Bessy,  tell  us  what  you  have  done  with 
it,"  said  Freddy,  in  his  sweet  childish  way,  "  for  we  left 
it  on  that  board  only  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"N3w,  that  is  speaking  like  a  gentleman,  Master 
Frederick,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  your 
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madrepore ;  but,  indeed,  I  saw  nothing  on  the  table  but 
a  lot  of  rubbish,  which  I  threw  into  my  dust-pan  yonder, 
the  fittest  place  I  thought  it  was  for  such  trash." 

"Trash!  you  ignorant  woman!"  exclaimed  Henry 
impetuously,  as  he  sprang  across  the  room,  and,  snatch- 
ing up  the  dust-pan,  scattered  its  whole  contents  upon 
the  floor.  "  Trash  indeed  !"  repeated  he,  picking  me 
up  out  of  the  dust,  and  rubbing  me  gently  against  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat.  "  This  is  no  trash,  but  a  very  fine 
madrepore,  as  both  mamma  and  Mr.  Goulden  have  told 
me,  and  I  suppose  they  know  more  about  it  than  you  do." 

"You  naughty  boy  !"  cried  out  Bessy,  as  she  sprang 
off  her  knees,  on  seeing  the  floor  thus  recklessly  strewed 
with  rubbish ;  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  and  tell  your 
mamma  about  you.  She  would  not  suffer  such  doings, 
you  know  she  wouldn't.  But,  indeed,  Master  Henry, 
you  are  only  practising  on  my  good  nature  when  you 
behave  in  that  way.  It  is  not  like  a  gentleman,  sir,  and 
you  are  gentle  born,  and  ought  to  know  better." 

"Well,  I  was  too  hot  about  it,  perhaps,"  said  Henry, 
colouring  up  at  her  rebuke ;  "  but  a  fellow  can't  always 
help  getting  into  a  bit  of  a  passion,  when  people  are 
stupid  and  careless.  However,  my  madrepore  is  all 
right ;  so  cheer  up,  old  girl,  and  I'll  put  all  this  dust 
back  into  the  pan  in  no  time,  if  only  you  look  pleasant, 
and  give  your  tongue  no  more  play." 

"  Sir,  it  is  you  who  give  your  tongue  rather  too 
much  play  sometimes,  and  I'll  thank  you  to  call  me 
Bessy,  which  is  my  right  name,  and  not  '  old  girl,'  if 
you  please."  All  the  time  this  colloquy  was  going  on, 
Bessy  was  continuing  her  work  of  cleaning  and  dusting 
the  room.  As  she  was  about  to  leave  it,  she  forned 
round  and  said  to  Henry,  "  You'll  remember,  sir,  this  is^ 
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Saturday,  so  please  not  to  make  the  room  in  a  mess 
again,  for  my  mistress  likes  to  see  every  place  tidy  on 
Sunday  morning." 

"  So  she  shall,"  replied  Henry,  good-humouredly ; 
"  and  now  don't  go  away  vexed  with  me,  for  I  did  not 
mean  to  annoy  you,  but  I  am  a  rough  one,  like  this 
madrepore.  Perhaps  we  shall  both  be  more  polished 
by  and  by." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Bessy,  brightening  up 
again.  "  I  am  not  one  to  bear  an  unkind  thought  of 
you  in  my  heart — I,  who  nursed  you  when  you  were  a 
babe ;  but,"  added  she,  with  a  natural  touch  of  vanity, 
"  I  was  a  very  young  girl  then,  and  am  not  an  old  one 
now." 

"  No,  you  are  my  own  dear  Bessy,"  said  Frederick, 
throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck,  "  and  Harry  loves 
you  too.  I  know  he  does,  though  he  does  not  talk  about 
it."  Bessy  smiled  and  left  the  room,  and  thus  a  "soft 
answer"  turned  away  wrath. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Henry  taking  me  up  again 
in  his  hand,  said  to  his  brother,  "  So  you  see,  Freddy, 
we  can't  go  to  the  jeweller's  about  this  madrepore  until 
Tuesday  next,  for  papa  is  too  busy  to-day ;  and  then  on 
Monday,  you  know,  our  grand  pic-nic  is  to  come  off, 
which  has  been  talked  of  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
holidays,  and  we  are  to  dine  upon  the  rocks  in  Wood- 
land Cove.  We  shall  have  a  jolly  day  of  it,  old  fellow, 
shan't  we  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  shall  have  lots  of  fun,"  replied  Frede- 
rick, skipping  with  joy.  And  so  the  two  boys  left  the 
room,  full  of  innocent  delight  at  the  pleasant  prospect 
before^them. 
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A   DISASTER   AND   ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 

MONDAY  morning  came,  bright  with  sunshine,  which 
«ame  pouring  in  so  joyously  upon  the  table  whereon  I 
lay,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  nature  were  sharing  in  the 
pleasure  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  household 
at  Violet  Hill.  Mij  fate,  however,  seemed  dull  and 
gloomy  enough.  True,  I  was  within  hearing  of  many 
voices  that  echoed  through  the  house,  and  that  many  a 
light  footstep,  running  along  the  passages,  indicated  the 
gleefulness  of  those  who  were  preparing  for  the  pic-nic. 
True,  that  the  sunshine  rested  warmly  upon  my  hard 
surface,  as  if  it  would  fain  kindle  within  me  some  touch 
of  sympathy  with  the  joyous  feelings  of  those  around 
me ;  but  my  surface  was  still  dark  and  rough,  so  that  I 
did  not  reflect  a  single  ray  of  the  genial  light.  Happy 
those  who  have  learnt  to  sympathize  in  the  joy  which 
Las  not  fallen  to  their  own  lot.  But  this  was  an  attain- 
ment far  beyond  me  at  this  period  of  my  history.  I  only 
seemed  to  grow  darker  and  harder  while  so  many  merry, 
sweet  voices  talked  and  laughed  all  around  me ;  and  it 
was  a  sad  sort  of  relief  to  me  when  the  party  had  set 
out  in  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  on  all  sorts  of  monture, 
and  the  whole  house  was  hushed  into  the  deepest  still- 
ness. Yet  it  was  unkind  of  Henry  and  Frederick — so 
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thought  I  in  my  stony  heart — to  go  away  without  giv- 
ing me  a  single  glance,  or  bestowing  on  me  one  kind 
touch  of  interest.  "I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me 
now,"  thought  I  to  myself,  as  the  last  pony  cantered 
from  the  door ;  "  I  cannot  be  worse  off  than  I  am  in  this 
dull,  lonely  room,  unnoticed  and  despised."  Thoughts 
like  these  rankled  still  within  me,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Bessy  came  bustling  in,  sleeves  tucked  up,  with 
soap,  scrubbing-brush,  and  a  pail  of  water  in  hand.  It 
was  evident  that  she  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
young  gentlemen's  absence  to  give  the  floor  of  their 
workroom  a  thorough  cleaning.  First,  she  pushed  me, 
or  rather  the  table  on  which  I  lay,  into  the  furthest  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  where  no  gleam  of  sunshine  reached 
me.  Straightway  I  felt  myself  ill-used  in  being  thus 
deprived  of  my  only  comfort ;  for  now  that  I  had  lost 
the  warm  sunshine,  I  came  to  regard  it  as  a  blessing,  of 
which  no  one  had  a  right  to  dispossess  me. 

Scrub,  scrub,  scrub ;  what  a  wearisome,  monotonous 
fiound  !  When  would  it  cease  ?  At  last  the  room  was 
"  as  clean  as  a  new  pin."  This  was  the  simile  used  by 
Bessy  as  she  replaced  my  table — for  now  I  considered 
the  table  as  mine — back  to  its  original  position.  Then 
she  took  me  up,  and  after  gazing  at  me  inquisitively  for 
a  moment,  said  half-aloud  to  herself,  "  I  can't,  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  what  Master  Henry  finds  to  admire  in 
that  stone."  A  sudden  dread  came  over  me  lest  Bessy 
was  about  to  consign  me  again  to  that  horrid  dust-pan, 
or  perhaps  to  some  still  darker  hole.  But,  with  all  her 
sharpness  of  speech,  she  had  a  kindly  disposition,  and 
loved  her  young  gentlemen  too  well  to  do  aught  that 
might  annoy  them.  So,  after  wiping  the  table,  she 
laid  me  down  upon  it  again,  saying,  "  Dear  fellow  !  he 
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must  please  himself  however,  and,  any  way,  no  harm 
shall  come  to  his  pet  stone  through  me."  So  saying, 
Bessy,  the  water-pail  and  scrubbing-brush,  all  vanished 
from  the  room,  and  I  was  left  again  in  solitude.  Itfow 
that  she  was  out  of  sight,  it  seemed  as  if  her  departure 
were  a  loss  to  me,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  murmur  because 
she  had  not  prolonged  her  stay  in  the  workroom. 

Reader !  before  you  condemn  me  as  an  unreasoning 
and  unreasonable  being,  ask  yourself  whether  others 
besides  me  are  not  wont  to  reckon  up  their  losses  rather 
than  their  blessings,  being  blind  to  the  latter  until  they 
have  been  deprived  of  them. 

Monday  seemed  to  wear  slowly  away,  and  the  time 
would  have  passed  still  more  tediously  had  not  each 
fleeting  hour  been  distinctly  marked  by  an  American 
clock  that  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece.  I  knew  that 
the  pic-uic  party  was  not  expected  to  terminate  until 
evening ;  but  early  in  the  afternoon,  sounds  of  returning 
carriages  were  heard  at  the  hall-door,  and  well-known 
voices  sounded  within  the  hall  of  Violet  Hill.  They 
seemed,  however,  to  be  hushed  voices,  mingled  with  the 
low  plaint  of  pain  and  distress.  Surely  that  moan  came 
from  my  young  master !  Could  aught  of  ill  have  hap- 
pened to  him  ?  H3o  one  entered  my  room  the  whole 
evening,  except  little  Freddy,  who  ran  in  hastily  and 
fetched  away  a  cushion  from  off  the  sofa,  as  if  he  had 
been  sent  for  it.  The  redness  of  his  eyes  betokened 
that  he  had  been  crying,  and  a  sigh  escaped  from  those 
lips  which  usually  expressed  only  affection  or  merriment. 
Had  he  too  learned  already  that  life  has  its  pains  as 
well  as  its  pleasures,  its  shadows  as  well  as  its  sun- 
shine ?  Alas  that  it  should  be  so  !  Until  now,  I  had 
not  known  that  suffering  was  felt  by  the  higher  racer  of 
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beings  amongst  whom  my  lot  was  now  cast.  Poor 
Freddy's  swollen  eyes  and  his  deep  sigh  taught  me  that 
others  beside  myself  had  their  daily  rubs  to  endure, 
and  their  daily  disappointments  to  bear.  I  had  leisure 
enough  for  philosophizing  at  this  period  of  my  history, 
for  the  room  in  which  I  lay  was  quite  deserted,  and 
even  Bessy  did  not  enter  it  for  several  days,  except  to 
open  or  close  the  shutters,  which  she  did  in  hot  haste, 
as  if  the  whole  business  of  the  house  lay  upon  her 
shoulders.  One  evening  as  she  was  thus  engaged, 
Freddy  ran  into  the  room.  "  Oh,  Bessy,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  when  am  I  to  be  allowed  to  see  Harry  again  ?  Mamma 
is  always  in  his  room  now,  so  I  cannot  ask  her ;  but 
don't  you  think  he  will  soon  be  well  enough  to  see 
me?" 

"  I  hope  so,  Master  Frederick,"  was  Bessy's  reply ; 
"but  the  doctor  says  he  is  still  in  a  most  critical  state  ; 
those  were  the  words  I  heard  him  use  yesterday,  and 
that  he  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  If  only  you 
had  heard  him  rave  as  he  did  last  night  when  I  was 
sitting  up  with  him;  for,  after  a  world  of  trouble,  I 
persuaded  my  poor  dear  mistress  to  leave  him  in  my 
charge  for  the  night.  And  who,  indeed,  has  a  better 
right  to  watch  over  him  than  myself,  who  used  to  nurse 
him  when  he  was  a  helpless  babe  ! " 

Here  let  it  be  noted  that  Bessy  had  passed  from  the 
office  of  nursemaid  to  that  of  housemaid  at  Violet  Hill, 
so  that  she,  in  some  sort,  retained  the  privileges  of  a 
nurse  while  she  had  the  responsibilities  of  a  housemaid. 
This  may  account  for  the  somewhat  authoritative  tone 
which  she  occasionally  assumed  with  the  two  boys. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  raving  ?"  inquired  Freddy. 
%"  Oh,  it  is  a  sort  of  wild  talking  about  all  sorts  of 
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things,  as  if  a  person  did  not  know  what  they  were  say- 
ing. Would  you  believe  it,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  Master  Henry  began  once  to  talk  about  yonder 
ugly  stone  (pointing  to  me),  as  if  it  were  a  precious 
jewel — a  diamond  or  something  of  that  sort ;  it  went  to 
my  heart  to  hear  him  talk  so  unsensibly,  he  who  is  so 
clever  and  so  knowing !  But  please  to  tell  me  now, 
Master  Frederick,  exactly  how  it  all  happened,  for, 
though  I  have  heard  a  world  of  talk  about  it,  I  have 
never  had  a  proper  account  of  it  yet." 

"Well,  Bessy,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You 
know  that  when  we  set  out  for  the  pic-nic,  Harry  was 
on  his  pony,  and  mamma  and  I  with  Charles  Popham 
in  the  little  phaeton,  drawn  by  Friskey.  Well,  Harry 
went  first,  and  we  a  little  behind  him,  and  all  went 
smoothly  till  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  steep  lane  leading 
down  to  Woodland  Cove,  when  Charles,  who  was  driv- 
ing, gave  Friskey  a  cut  with  his  whip — a  stupid  fellow 
he  was  to  do  so  just  as  we  were  going  down  that 
steep  hill — and  away  dashed  Friskey  like  mad  down 
the  hill.  Mamma  turned  quite  white,  and  told  me 
to  hold  fast ;  so  I  did ;  but  Charles,  threw  away  the 
reins  and  leaped  out  on  a  green  bank  which  was  at  one 
side  of  the  road,  leaving  us  to  our  fate.  Harry,  who 
was  just  before  us,  seeing  what  had  happened,  jumped 
off  his  pony,  and  rushing  up  to  Friskey,  seized  his  head 
and  tried  to  stop  him ;  but  the  creature,  being  too  strong- 
for  him,  threw  him  down,  and  the  two  wheels  of  the 
carriage  went  right  over  his  legs  ;  and  so  we  dashed  on 
till  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  Friskey  stopped 
of  his  own  accord,  as  if  he  knew  he  had  come  to  the  end 
cf  his  journey.  Papa,  who  was  waiting  there  to* receive 
us,  was  terrified  to  see  us  arriving  at  that  wild  rat^. 
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Poor  mamma  looked  so  deadly  pale,  she  did  not  seem  able 
to  move,  but  she  said  to  him,  '  Harry,  Harry ;  go  to  him 
quickly.'  On  learning  what  had  happened,  papa  went 
back  a  little  way,  and  found  dear  Harry  lying  on  the 
road,  stunned  and  bleeding.  I  went  with  him.  Oh,  it 
was  a  sad  sight,  Bessy ;  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Papa 
got  a  large  board  from  some  quarrymen  close  by,  and 
covering  it  with  cushions  and  cloaks,  placed  Harry 
gently  upon  it,  and  had  him  carried  home.  Papa 
walked  by  his  side,  and  I  begged  hard  to  do  so  too, 
but  he  said  I  must  stay  with  mamma  in  the  phaeton, 
and  we  went  along  very  slowly  to  keep  in  sight  of 
Harry ;  and  I  heard  him  give  one  or  two  moans  which 
made  me  very,  very  sorry,  for  I  knew  he  must  be  in 
great  pain  to  do  so.  It  was  a  weary  time  till  we 
reached  our  own  hall  door,  and  found  Dr.  Alford  wait- 
ing for  us — for  papa  had  sent  on  a  messenger  for  him. 
And  then,  they  would  not  let  me  go  up  stairs  with 
Harry,  so  I  staid  outside  the  hall  door  till  the  doctor 
came  out.  Papa  was  with  him,  and  looked  so  pale  and 
anxious.  I  heard  the  doctor  say  something  about  a 
compound  fracture  and  much  fever ;  and  dear  papa  said 
in  a  low  voice,  '  My  dear  boy  is  in  God's  hands,  and  I 
trust  that,  through  your  skilful  care,  he  may  soon  be 
brought  round  again.'  ISow,  Bessy,  I  have  told  you  all." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  said  Bessy,  half  sobbing  at  the 
recital ;  "  and  what  became  of  that  cowardly  Master 
Popham?" 

"  Oh,  he  was  all  safe  and  well,  but  seemed  sorry  and 
ashamed  for  what  he  had  done." 

"  It  was  a  shame  of  him,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Bessy, 
in  an  indignant  tone,  "  to  undertake  driving  my  mis- 
tress if  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than  that ;  and  now, 
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my  poor  dear  young  master  is  suffering  for  it !  And  he 
bears  it  all  too,  as  meekly  as  a  lamb.  I  never  met  with 
such  a  sweet,  good  young  gentleman.  Only  think, 
Master  Frederick,  that  this  morning  early,  when  he 
woke  up  out  of  his  rambling  doze  and  saw  m.3  watching 
by  his  side,  he  put  out  his  dear  hand,  and  laying  it  on 
me  said  so  gently — 

"  *  I  was  very  rude  to  you  on  Saturday,  Bessy ;  do 
you  forgive  me  ?' 

"  '  Forgive  you,  my  darling  young  master  !'  replied  T, 
'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  It  is  you  who  have  to  for- 
give me  for  speaking  so  sharp  to  you,  as  indeed  I  had 
no  business  to  do.'  And  then  seeing  his  face  glow  up, 
and  remembering  how  the  doctor  had  desired  him  to 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  I  stilled  him  by  saying, 
4  But  when  you  get  well  again,  Master  Henry,  as  please 
God  you  soon  will,  we  shall  take  care  not  to  speak 
roughly  to  each  other  any  more  ;  so  now  "  let  us  forgive 
and  forget."  '  " 

"  My  own  dear  brother,  when  shall  I  have  him  to 
play  with  me  again  ?"  exclaimed  Frederick,  wiping  away 
a  tear  that  had  found  its  way  silently  down  his  cheek ; 
for  he  was  a  loving,  tender-hearted  child. 

"  You  must  not  take  his  accident  so  to  heart,"  said 
Bessy,  in  a  soothing  tone.  "  Before  long  he  will,  I 
hope,  be  as  merry  as  ever.  We  must  all  have  our  trou- 
bles, you  know,  Master  Frederick  ;  and  '  after  rain,  the 
sunshine  comes.'  " 

Bessy  seemed  to  be  a  great  lover  of  proverbs ;  but 
poor  Freddy  was  still  new  in  the  school  of  sorrow,  and 
did  not  quite  understand  or  relish  her  proverbial 
philosophy. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Bessy,  that  he  might  like  to  see 
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this  madrepore  which  he   talked   of  last  night  in  his 
sleep  ?" 

"  Not  to-day,  sir.  You  forget  that  the  doctor  or- 
dered him  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible ;  and  if  he 
had  that  stone  he  might  want  to  rub  it,  and  call  for 
sand  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  in  his  bed.  That  would 
never  do." 

Perhaps  Bessy  was  scarcely  aware  how  far  her 
anxiety  about  Henry  was  blended  with  a  housemaid's 
tidiness  in  this  decision. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  see  him  to- 
morrow. I  am  sure,"  said  Frederick,  "  I  would  not 
make  any  noise  in  his  room." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  allowed  just  yet,  sir; 
for  I  heard  the  doctor  say  that  no  one  was  to  be  let  in 
but  his  parents  and  his  nurse  (meaning  me),  and  above 
all,  said  he,  avoid  the  least  excitement." 

After  this  long  conversation  between  Bessy  and  Fre- 
derick the  latter  came  more  frequently  into  his  brother's, 
workroom,  and  often  took  me  up  and  moistened  my 
surface,  that  he  might  peer  at  the  little  rays  that  then 
became  visible.  Those  brief  visits  cheered  my  solitude. 
I  no  longer  felt  myself  quite  neglected,  and  I  began  to 
hope  that  brighter  times  might  yet  be  in  store  for  me. 
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RIVALRY  AND    SELF-CONQUEST. 

ONE  morning,  the  window  having  been  opened  wide,  I 
felt  the  warm  sunshine  resting  brightly  upon  me,  while 
the  apartment  was  filled  with  fragrance  from  a  neigh- 
bouring rose  tree,  upon  whose  topmost  bough  stood  a 
little  robin,  pouring  forth  a  tide  of  sweet  and  gushing 
melody.  All  seemed  so  pleasant  and  joyous  that  I  felt 
quite  reconciled  to  my  present  lot,  and  no  longer  desired 
any  change  in  my  position.  Change,  however,  was  at 
hand ;  for  in  came  Freddy,  and  seizing  me  in  his  hand 
whirled  me  out  of  the  room  as  if  in  haste  to  be  gone, 
and  with  light  and  buoyant  steps  flew  up  the  stairs.  But 
wherefore  or  whither  this  unexpected  flight,  I  could  by 
no  means  divine.  At  first,  a  fresh  fit  of  grumbling 
seemed  about  to  seize  me.  Why  did  Freddy  thus  snatch 
me  away  from  my  pleasant  resting-place  ?  Was  I  never 
to  be  left  in  peace,  and  always  to  be  at  the  beck  and 
bidding  of  others  ?  Quickly,  however,  did  the  remem- 
brance of  former  unreasonable  murmurs  still  the  rising 
discontent. 

Having  reached  the  landing  place,  Frederick's  step 
suddenly  grew  soft  and  slow.  He  advanced  gently  to- 
wards an  open  door.  Entering  into  it  he  carried  me 
across  the  chamber  to  a  low  couch,  whereon  lay  my 
young  master,  looking  pale  and  worn,  as  if  exhausted  by< 
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suffering.  By  his  side  sat  the  same  pleasant-looking 
lady  who  had  expressed  her  approval  of  me  on  the  day 
on  which  I  emerged  from  marine  into  earthly  life,  and 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  invalid  with  all  the  tender  anxiety 
of  a  mother's  glance.  She  raised  up  her  finger  to 
Frederick  as  if  to  warn  him  to  be  very  quiet  in  his  bro- 
ther's room  ;  and  Freddy's  countenance,  which  had  been 
full  of  pleasurable  excitement,  suddenly  became  com- 
posed and  still.  He  approached  the  couch  on  tiptoe, 
and  seeing  that  Henry's  eyes  were  closed  seated  himself 
down  by  his  side,  still  holding  me  within  his  hand. 
After  a  moment  or  two  he  seemed  to  grow  tired  of 
being  so  still ;  and  after  moistening  my  surface  "  to 
bring  out  my  beauty,"  as  he  sometimes  said,  he  laid 
me  down  upon  a  small  table  that  stood  close  to  the 
couch.  A  beautiful »white  camellia  blossom  stood  in  a 
Parian  vase  upon  the  table.  It  looked  so  pure  and 
lovely  that  it  was  well  suited  to  awaken  happy  thoughts 
within  the  sufferer's  mind ;  and  even  I,  stone  as  I  was, 
felt  pleased  at  resting  beneath  its  shadow. 

Soon  did  Henry  open  his  eyes,  and  seeing  Frederick 
by  his  side  a  faint  smile  stole  across  his  pallid  features, 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  silently  to  him. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  dear  Harry,"  said 
Frederick,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  I  hope  you  are  really 
better." 

"  Yes,  I  am  much  better,  thank  God." 

The  latter  words  were  uttered  only  half  aloud,  as  if 
the  holy  name  were  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  used. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  on  without  me,  old  fellow  ?  I 
hope  you  have  some  one  to  play  with." 

"  I  don't  want  to  play  while  you  are  ill,"  said  Freddy, 
in  a  somewhat  plaintive  tone. 
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"  But  now  that  I  am  getting  better  you  must  begin 
to  play  again,  it  will  do  me  good  to  know  you  are  happy 
-and  merry." 

"  I  have  brought  up  the  madrepore,"  said  Frederick, 
drawing  his  brother's  attention  to  me.  "  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  see  it  again." 

"  And  so  I  do,"  replied  Henry,  taking  me  up  to  look 
closer  at  me ;  and  then  added  with  a  sigh,  "  it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  I  can  give  it  another  hard  rub." 

"Not  a  long  time,  I  hope,"  observed  his  mother, 
"  for  the  doctor  says  you  have  made  rapid  progress  the 
last  two  days.  But  I  must  not  allow  you  to  talk  any 
more  just  now,  and  here  comes  Bessy  with  your 
luncheon." 

In  came  Bessy,  not  bustling,  as  she  usually  did  in 
the  workroom,  but  with  a  soft  siep  and  quiet  glance, 
well  fitting*  the  chamber  of  an  invalid  ;  for  gay  looks  and 
rapid  movements,  however  suitable  they  may  be  in  times 
of  health  and  joyousness,  often  excite  and  weary  one  who 
is  worn  with  suffering.  She  laid  upon  the  little  table  a 
small  tray,  covered  with  a  snow-white  napkin,  whereon 
was  a  cup  of  beef  tea  and  a  delicate  slice  of  toast.  In 
doing  this,  she  pushed  me  aside  as  if  I  were  in  the  way, 
hiding  me  thus  beneath  the  woollen  rug  whereon  stood 
the  Parian  vase  already  named,  a  movement  which  I  felt 
at  first  inclined  to  resent  indignantly ;  for  why  should  I, 
rather  than  the  camellia,  be  displaced  to  make  room  for 
the  luncheon  tray  ?  It  was  lovely,  no  doubt ;  but  I,  too, 
had  my  share  of  beauty,  and  felt  the  inward  capability 
of  a  still  more  perfect  and  enduring  beauty.  This 
unworthy  thought  was  however  at  once  resisted ;  and, 
recalling  the  brief  experience  of  my  past  earthly  life,  I 
surmised  that  each  position  might  have  its  drawbacks  as 
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well  as  its  advantages ;  and  that,  as  my  lot  was  a  min- 
gled one,  doubtless  that  of  the  camellia  was  imperfect 
too.  It  would  seem  almost  as  if  my  dear  young  master 
had  guessed  this  passing  murmur  and  the  struggle  which 
had  followed  it,  for  he  took  me  up,  gazed  at  me  for  a 
moment  with  interest,  and  then  laid  me  down  again 
upon  the  table,  so  as  to  be  within  the  range  of  his  vision. 
Oh !  how  much  comfort  there  often  comes  to  the  trou- 
bled heart  in  one  kind  look,  or  one  gentle  touch  of  a 
loving  hand  !  Truly  hath  the  poet  said  that — 

"  Little  words  of  kindness, 

Little  deeds  of  love, 
Make  this  world  adored, 
Like  Paradise  above." 

Few  of  us  are  called  to  do  great  things  in  our  passage 
through  life,  but  we  can  all  smooth  the  rugged  path  of 
some  suffering  neighbour  by  the  smaller  kindnesses 
which  are  within  our  power  to  bestow,  or  even  by  the 
stiller  sympathy  of  a  loving  heart,  which  often,  like  the 
silent  dew  from  heaven,  can  soften  the  soil  which  has 
been  hardened  by  adverse  circumstances  or  by  unkind 
treatment. 

For  a  while  nothing  occurred  to  vary  my  daily  life 
beyond  the  usual  changes  incidental  to  a  sick-room :  the 
daily  visits  of  the  physician,  who  stalked  into  the  cham- 
ber as  if  he  were  the  bearer  of  life  or  death  to  his  patient ; 
the  watchful  love  of  Henry's  mother,  the  cheerful  words 
of  his  father,  and  the  boyish  prattle  of  Frederick,  who 
was  now  allowed  to  talk  more  freely  to  his  brother  as  he 
gradually  improved  in  health  ;  and  though  last,  not  least, 
the  unwearied  attendance  of  Bessy,  who  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  her  impatience  and  her  flippancy  in  the  sick- 
roo^m.  Such  were  the  noiseless  events  that  daily  passed 
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around  me,  breaking  the  monotony  of  time,  or  marking 
its  flight  by  their  orderly  succession  ;  for,  be  it  noted  in 
passing,  that  however  our  common  every-day  life  may 
be  seasoned  by  its  necessary  irregularity  of  events,  to 
the  wearied  sufferer,  shut  up  in  a  sick  chamber,  perfect 
order  in  time  as  in  outward  arrangement  is  absolutely 
needful  to  his  well-being  and  his  comfort.  Perhaps  my 
young  readers  may  recall  these  words  when  they  find 
themselves  by  the  side  of  some  beloved  sufferer,  and 
may  then  remember,  not  unthankfully,  the  advice  ten- 
dered to  them  here  by  an  humble  Pebble. 

One  change  was  passing  close  beside  me,  to  which  I 
was  by  no  means  insensible.  The  camellia,  so  pure  and 
lovely,  was  gradually  fading  away.  In  vain  was  it  care- 
fully tended,  and  refreshed  each  day  with  a  renewed 
supply  of  water.  Slowly,  but  surely,  did  its  soft  white 
petals  assume  a  dull  yellowish  hue,  until  at  last  it  was 
removed  out  of  the  vase,  and  relentlessly  cast  away  by 
the  tidy  Bessy,  who  observed  that  it  was  not  "fit  to 
leave  that  dead  thing  beside  Master  Henry." 

And  this  was  the  fair  flower  which  had  so  recently 
jexcited  my  envy !  Could  this  baleful  shadow  ever  rest 
upon  me  again  ?  Surely  not,  was  my  ready  response, 
yielded  at  the  moment  when  I  beheld  the  faded  camellia 
vanishing  for  ever  out  of  human  sight.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  found  the  vacant  space  upon  the  table  filled  by  a 
clustering  bunch  of  violets,  shrined  in  their  own  dark 
leaves,  which  rested  like  a  wreath  of  verdure  upon  some 
soft  emerald- hued  moss,  with  which  a  china  saucer  had 
been  filled.  "A  lowly  enough  sort  of  beauty  is  yours," 
thought  I  to  myself;  "  no  peril  of  envy  is  there  here  !" 

When,  at  a  later  period  of  the  day,  Henry  was  placed 
upon  his  couch,  his  first  exclamation  on  seeing  them 
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was :    "  Oh,   mamma !    what    sweet    violets   you  have 
brought  me  !    The  whole  room  is  full  of  their  fragrance." 

Mrs.  Harley  smiled  with  satisfaction  at  her  son's 
pleasure.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  like  them,"  said  she.  "  I 
almost  feared  you  would  not  care  for  them." 

"Not  care  for  them,"  exclaimed  Henry;  "I  like 
them  almost  better  than  the  camellia." 

"  Am  I  to  find  a  rival  in  Fragrance  as  well  as  in 
Beauty  ?"  was  the  first  thought  awakened  by  this  brief 
conversation.  "  When  will  my  human  companions  learn 
to  talk  as  lovingly  of  me  as  they  do  of  their  fading 
flowers,  the  creatures  of  a  day  ?  Whence,  too,  did  it 
happen  that  I  was  not  disturbed  by  feelings  like  these 
when  dwelling  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ?  Is  it  my 
nearness  to  a  higher  race  of  creatures  that  makes  my 
own  being  open  to  all  those  painful  impressions  ;  and  do 
iliQ-ij  share  in  those  baleful  feelings  ?"  *  *  *  The 
whole  day  after  did  these  brooding  thoughts  perplex  me. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Mrs.  Harley  was  sitting 
on  the  couch  before  Henry  had  risen  from  his  bed,  which 
was  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  little 
Freddy  came  running  up  to  her,  and  asked  whether  she 
would  take  him  to  the  sea- shore  in  the  afternoon.  He 
wanted  "  so  to  give  Neptune  a  good  swim." 

"I  can't  go  with  you  to-day,  my  love," replied  she  ; 
"  for  I  have  promised  to  read  aloud  to  Henry  in  the 
afternoon,  and  would  be  sorry  to  disappoint  him." 

"You  are  always  with  Harry  now,"  observed  Frede- 
rick, pouting  a  little.  "You  don't  seem  to  care  a  bit 
about  me — not  a  bit,"  continued  he,  breaking  in  pieces 
a  twig  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"Frederick  !"  said  Mrs.  Harley,  looking  at  him  ten- 
de^ly  but  reproachfully,  "I  thought  you  knew  your 
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mother  better  than  to  suppose  she  could  love  one  of  he? 
children  less  than  another ;  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  you, 
even  for  a  moment,  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  envy,  because 
your  dear  brother's  suffering  state  requires  more  care 
and  attention  than  I  generally  give  to  him.  You  know 
that  when  he  is  well,  my  attention  is  more  largely  given 
to  you,  because  you  are  the  youngest.  Surely,  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  neglect  him  now  that  he  is  sick,  for  the 
sake  of  any  little  indulgence  you  may  desire." 

"  ]S"o,  indeed,  I  would  not,  dear  mamma,"  said  Freddy r 
throwing  himself  into  his  mother's  arms,  while  a  large 
tear  rolled  unconsciously  down  his  cheek.  "  I  hate  my- 
self for  that  wicked  thought.  Do  stay  every  day  with 
Harry  till  he  is  quite  well ;  and  I  will  never,  never,  be 
vexed  about  it  again/' 

Here  was  my  perplexity  solved.  The  feeling  which 
had  seemed  so  mean  and  unworthy  a  one,  was  shared 
by  the  human  race  ;  but  it  might  be,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  grieved  over,  resisted,  overcome.  Later  in 
the  day,  Frederick  brought  up  Neptune  to  see  his  young 
master,  a  visit  which  caused  great  joy  both  to  the  suffer- 
ing boy  and  to  his  faithful  dog,  for  this  was  the  first 
time  that  Xeptune  had  been  admitted  to  the  sick-room . 
His  delight  was  so  obstreperous  that  it  knew  no  bounds 
for  the  first  few  moments,  and  in  one  of  his  leaps  round 
the  sofa,  he  overturned  the  little  table  that  stood  at 
Henry's  side.  I  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  the 
violets  were  all  scattered  on  the  carpet. 

"  Oh,  my  sweet  violets,"  exclaimed  Henry,  who,  per- 
haps, in  his  hours  of  health  would  have  been  perfectly 
indifferent  to  them  ;  but  times  of  deep  suffering  often 
induce  a  sensitive  feeling  of  tenderness  and  of  enjoy- 
ment connected  with  forms  of  beauty  or  of  gracefulness. 
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Does  it  not  seem  as  if,  at  such  seasons,  tlie  inner 
glance  of  the  soul  recognized  in  each  fragrant  perfume, 
and  in  each  lovely  form,  the  type  and  pledge  of  some 
higher  and  more  perfect  blessing,  which  may  lie  con- 
cealed from  the  busy  eye,  versed  only  with  earthly 
objects  ? 

Frederick  picked  up  the  violets,  called  for  a  glass  of 
fresh  water,  and  carefully  replaced  them  upon  their 
leafy,  mossy  resting-place.  "Thank  you,  Freddy," 
said  Henry,  inhaling  the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  violets, 
"they  are  so  sweet,  they  remind  me  of  my  dear  mother's 
smile."  An  hour  ago  these  words  would  have  been  dag- 
gers to  me,  nor  (let  me  confess  it)  were  they  altogether 
agreeable  to  me  even  now ;  but  Frederick's  resolve  came 
to  my  aid,  and  I  no  longer  cherished,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  baneful  thought  of  envy. 

Still,  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  rest  satisfied  with 
my  o\vn  neglected  position.  There  I  lay  unmissed,  un- 
sought, beneath  the  sofa.  Small  consolation  was  it  that 
the  carpet  whereon  I  rested  was  a  soft  and  brilliant  one, 
glowing  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  One  touch  of  hu- 
man sympathy  would  have  been  more  precious  to  me 
than  all  that  the  artist's  skill  could  have  produced  ;  and, 
once  again,  the  dread  of  being  swept  into  Bessy's  dust- 
pan recurred  with  tenacious  vividness.  After  a  brief 
while,  however,  the  gallant  Neptune  observing  his  old 
acquaintance  in  this  forlorn  condition,  came  to  my  aid, 
and  seizing  me  in  his  mouth,  quickly  placed  me  in  his 
young  master's  hand.  "  Good  old  fellow  !"  exclaimed 
Henry ;  "  if  it  were  not  for  you  I  might  have  lost  this 
precious  madrepore,  which  is  to  be  made  into  a  brooch 
for  mamma ;  you  don't  forget  that,  Freddy,  do  you  ?" 
"Oh,  no  !"  replied  Frederick,  "  as  soon  as  ever  you 
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are  well  enough,  we  are  to  go  to  the  jeweller's  about  it ; 
but  here  is  mamma  coming  up  stairs,  so  we  must  not 
talk  about  it,  as  it  is,  you  know,  a  secret  from  her." 

Mrs.  Harley  now  entered  the  apartment,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Alford,  who  pronounced  Henry  so  much  better 
that  he  might  on  the  following  day  go  down  to  the 
drawing-room. 

And  now  followed  a  time  of  utter  loneliness  and 
monotony.  The  little  table  being  laid  aside  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  I  was  placed  by  Bessy  on  the  chimiiey- 
piece  among  sundry  small  china  ornaments  with  which 
I  felt  no  sort  of  sympathy.  Day  after  day  passed 
without  bringing  me  any  sort  of  change  except  at  the 
hours  when  Henry  rose  and  retired  to  rest,  or  when 
Bessy  came  to  fulfil  her  household  duties  in  the  cham- 
ber. Her  loving  and  faithful  care  of  my  young  master 
had  won  my  good  opinion  of  her,  so  that  I  regarded 
her  far  more  kindly  than  beforetime ;  and  yet,  when- 
ever she  raised  me  off  the  mantel-piece  for  the  purpose 
of  dusting  it,  a  slight  apprehension  recurred  of  approach- 
ing evil.  So  hard  is  it  to  overcome  first  impressions. 

This  daily  monotony  was  more  difficult  to  endure 
without  a  murmur  than  all  the  roughnesses  which  had 
before  seemed  so  intolerable  to  me,  and  I  sometimes 
despaired  of  ever  escaping  from  its  burden.  The  day 
of  release,  however,  came  at  last. 
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DISCIPLINE    AND   HAPPINESS. 

HENRY  had  now  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
severe  accident.  Again  his  voice  sounded  cheerily ; 
again  his  step  was  heard  lightly  through  the  house.  It 
was  not  long  before  my  young  master's  renewed  health 
brought  about  a  change  in  my  circumstances.  Once 
more  he  carried  me  to  the  jeweller's  shop,  which,  with 
its  display  of  richly-chased  plate  and  costly  jewellery, 
seemed  a  sort  of  paradise  after  the  dull  chimney-piece 
which  had  recently  been  my  home.  Once  more  I  was 
laid  upon  the  counter,  and  Henry,  telling  the  jeweller 
that  they  wished  to  have  me  set  in  a  very  handsome 
brooch  for  their  mamma,  asked  to  see  a  few  patterns. 
Several  brooches  were  shown  to  them,  and  one  particu- 
larly attracted  their  attention. 

"  That  is  rather  more  expensive  than  the  other,"  ob- 
served the  jeweller ;  "  that  setting  would  cost  thirty-five 
shillings." 

"  That  is  more  than  we  can  give,"  said  Freddy,  laying 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  "  we"  as  if  duly  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  his  mission.  "  We  have  only  fifteen 
shillings  apiece  to  spend  upon  it." 

The  jeweller  looked  amused  at  the  frank  simplicity 
of  the  child,  and  replied,  that  as  that  was  the  case,  they 
should  have  it  for  thirty  shillings. 
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"  Thank  you,  thank  you  !"  said  both  the  boys  at  the 
same  moment ;  and  the  kind  jeweller  looked  as  much 
pleased  as  did  the  boys  at  their  bargain. 

"  Mamma's  birthday  will  be  this  day  fortnight,"  ob- 
served Henry,  "  can  you  let  us  have  it  by  that  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  can  promise  it 
to  you  even  a  day  or  too  sooner."  After  renewed 
thanks,  Henry  and  his  brother  left  the  shop. 

And  now  I  found  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  connois- 
seur, one  who  knew  my  value,  and  prized  me  accordingly; 
now,  all  would  surely  go  on  smoothly,  and  I  was  secure 
from  any  further  indignity.  How  mistaken  are  often 
the  calculations  of  ignorance !  At  first  I  was  thrust 
into  a  small  drawer,  amid  some  common-looking  stones. 
It  was  very  dull,  but  then  it  could  not  last  long,  for  he 
must  soon  take  me  out,  and  place  me  in  that  beautiful 
gold  setting  which  had  been  chosen  for  me  by  my  mas- 
ter. Early  on  the  following  morning,  my  hopes  seemed 
about  to  be  realized,  for  I  was  withdrawn  from  my 
prison,  and  found  myself  once  more  in  the  jeweller's 
hands.  Ah  !  now  was  come  at  last  the  good  time.  No 
more  dark  corners  !  No  more  rude  treatment ! 

But  another  trouble  awaited  me.  Mr.  Goulden,  in- 
stead of  placing  me  at  once  amongst  his  jewels,  as  I  had 
expected,  delivered  me  into  the  care  of  a  poorly-dressed 
man,  who  carried  me  straightway  into  a  mean-looking 
apartment,  very  different  from  the  pleasant  drawing- 
room  at  Mr.  Harley's  villa,  or  to  Mr.  Groulden's  splendid 
shop.  Here  was  I  laid  once  more  upon  a  board.  Again 
was  I  rubbed  and  scrubbed  with  hard,  gritty  sand.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  operation  was  meant  to  deface  instead 
of  to  beautify  me.  After  a  pause,  he  applied  to  my 
scratched  surface  a  hard  pumice-stone,  and  rubbed  me 
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so  heavily  with  it  that  part  of  my  substance  was  worn 
away  by  the  inhuman  pressure.  Was  this  the  sort  of 
treatment  I  deserved  ?  Alas  !  that  I  might  find  myself 
once  more  rolling  along  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
mighty  deep  !  Never,  surely,  would  I  long  to  emerge 
from  it  into  light  and  beauty.  The  worst  was  not  yet 
over.  The  pumice-stone  having  done  its  part,  a  still 
worse  instrument  of  torture,  called  a  snake-stone,  was 
pressed  on  my  ill-used  surface,  and  rubbed  so  unmerci- 
fully that  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  be  rubbed  to  nothing  at  last. 

At  this  uncomfortable  moment  of  my  history,  a  little 
boy  came  running  into  the  workshop,  and,  seeing  what 
my  tormenter  was  about,  asked  him  many  questions 
about  his  work,  and  inquired  very  particularly  why  he 
kept  rubbing  me  so  hard  with  the  snake-stone. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  man,  gravely,  "  if  I  did  not 
rub  it  thus  hardly,  it  would  always  look  like  a  common 
pebble,  and  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  playing  with,  or 
lying  upon  the  seashore.  And  perhaps,"  continued  he, 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  son's  head,  "perhaps,  my 
dear  child,  when  you  grow  to  be  a  man,  you  will  remem- 
ber what  I  tell  you  now — that  it  is  with  human  beings 
as  with  stones,  in  this  respect,  that  their  lot  often  seems 
hard  and  rude,  when,  in  fact,  the  very  circumstances 
they  complain  of  are  intended  to  fit  them  for  a  higher 
use  than  they  were  capable  of  before." 

The  boy  looked  up  and  listened  with  that  wondering 
gaze  of  childhood  which  is  familiar  to  us  all,  when  it  is 
imbibing  some  truth  which,  as  yet,  it  rather  feels  than 
apprehends.  Another  moment,  and  the  boy  had  darted 
away  to  join  some  youthful  companions  who  were  play- 
ing outside ;  but  the  lesson  addressed  to  him  was  fitted 
alike  to  me  also,  and  explained  the  cause  and  the  needs- 
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be  of  all  the  hard  usage  I  had  received;  for,  without  this 
rough  treatment,  I  should  always  have  remained  a  com- 
mon pebble.  It  was  a  lesson  of  humility  and  of  hope. 

The  workman,  pausing  in  his  task,  looked  after  his 
son  as  he  left  the  room.  Mayhap  he  was  meditating  on 
the  boy's  future  lot,  and  thinking  how  he,  too,  might 
require  many  a  hard  rub  before  his  character  was  shaped 
to  its  true  and  best  proportions.  Mayhap  the  thought 
was  a  prayerful  one.  But  not  long  did  he  delay  in  re- 
turning to  his  work ;  and,  taking  some  soft,  powdery 
substance,  he  rubbed  it  over  me  with  a  piece  of  flannel. 
This  operation  continued  for  some  time,  and  what  else 
might  be  in  store  for  me,  who  could  tell  ?  But  patient 
endurance  becomes  less  difficult  when  the  end  is  known, 
and  is  kept  in  view. 

At  last  came  a  long  pause,  a  rest,  and  the  workman 
taking  me  up  in  his  hand,  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction.  At  this  moment  his  child  happened  to 
enter  the  room  again,  and  his  father,  calling  him  over, 
desired  him  to  look  at  me. 

11  Oh,  papa,  what  a  beautiful  stone  !"  exclaimed  the 
boy.  "  How  it  shines,  and  how  many  pretty  stars  there 
are  upon  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  stone,"  replied  his  father, 
"  and  now  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  why  it  was 
I  treated  it  so  roughly.  Remember,  my  child,  that  it  is 
even  thus  our  Heavenly  Father  deals  with  us.  Xot 
only  has  He  redeemed  us  by  his  Son  from  the  state  of 
darkness  and  unrest  in  which  we  naturally  lay,  even 
like  this  pebble,  when  it  was  tossing  about  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  but,  also,  having  brought  us  into  the 
broad  daylight  of  his  Gospel,  He  disciplines  us  gra- 
dually by  the  daily  trials  of  life.  Sometimes  we  may 
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think  ourselves  very  roughly  dealt  with,  so  that  we  may 
feel  inclined  to  cry  out  with  him  of  old,  '  I  am  consumed 
by  the  blow  of  thy  hand.'  But,  by  degrees,  we  are 
taught  the  meaning  of  all  our  difficulties  and  trials.  By 
the  help  of  God's  Spirit,  evil  is  resisted  and  good  che- 
rished within  us,  until  we  are  made  meet  for  that  blessed 
home  above,  where  all  is  joy,  and  peace,  and  love." 

My  discipline  was  ended.  I  was  now  a  polished 
stone,  and  no  longer  needed  the  workman's  hand.  A 
few  days  later,  I  was  placed  in  the  rich  gold  setting  that 
had  been  prepared  for  me,  and  was  received  with  delight 
by  Henry  and  Frederick,  who,  on  the  morning  of  their 
mother's  birthday,  presented  me  to  her  as  their  united  gift. 
It  was  a  happy  day  for  them,  and  a  proud  one  to  the 
lowly  pebble,  which  was  then  placed  as  a  clasp  upon  the 
snow-white  collar  of  Mrs.  Harley's  dress.  A  tear  fell 
upon  me  as  she  received  me  out  of  her  children's  hands, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  a  tear  of  joy,  for,  on  wiping  it 
away,  she  told  them  that  henceforth  this  should  be  her 
favourite  ornament. 

Years  have  passed  away  since  that  crowning  moment 
of  my  good  fortune.  Henry  is  now  far  away  at  sea, 
having  chosen  the  navy  as  his  profession,  and  Frede- 
rick is  pursuing  his  education  at  Harrow.  During  their 
absence  from  home,  I  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  talisman  to 
the  fond  mother,  who  never  unfastens  me  from  her 
dress  without  gazing  upon  me  tenderly,  as  if  I  were  the 
silent  messenger  of  her  children's  love.  Very  rarely 
does  she  lay  me  aside  for  any  costlier  ornament,  and 
then  she  sighs  as  if  she  were  parting  from  a  friend. 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  me,  as  Henry  did  playfully 
the  last  time  he  was  at  home,  on  observing  that  his 
mother  wore  me  constantly : — "  Really,  mamma,  it  was 
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a  lucky  day  for  that  pebble  when  we  found  it  upon  the 
beach,  for  it  has  got  into  pleasant  quarters.  If  I  were 
not  a  sailor,"  added  he,  with  a  natural  touch  of  boyish 
pride,  "  if  I  were  not  a  sailor,  I  would  envy  its  happy 
lot  in  being  always  so  near  you." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  very  precious  stone  to  me,"  replied 
his  mother,  with  a  smile ;  precious  as  the  gift  of  my 
beloved  children,  and  precious,  too,  as  often  bringing  to 
my  remembrance  the  most  earnest  wish  of  my  heart  for 
you  both,  that  you  may  become  'living  stones,'  pre- 
pared for  your  Master's  use  at  that  great  day  when  He 
will  '  make  up  his  jewels.'  " 

My  story  is  ended.  Some  may  perhaps  deem  it  an 
idle  tale.  May  you,  dear  Eeader,  be  among  the  number 
of  those  who  find — 

"  Sermons  in  stones, 
And  good  in  everything." 

Remembering  that  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
declared  that  if  his  disciples'  hearts  grew  cold  and  their 
tongues  dumb  in  praising  God,  the  very  "  stones " 
themselves  would  immediately  "  cry  out." 
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ONE  HUNDRED  &  ONE  STORIES 


SUMMER    DAYS   &  WINTER    NIGHTS. 

These  well-written  and  beautiful  Stories  are  progressive  in  design, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children  from  the  ages  of  four  to  ten  or 
twelve  years.  They  are  lively,  instructive,  and  moral ;  their  endeavour  is 
to  t each  ;  to  entertain  while  they  improve — to  inform  the  mind  and  educate 
the  heart.  Each  Story  is  illustrated  with  well-executed  Engravings.  They 
are  among  the  best  and  cheapest  books  for  young  people  published. 

STORIES,  price  ONE  PENNY  each. 


Story  of  a  Daisy. 
Rover  and  his  Friends. 

Spring  and  Summer. 
Hero  without  Courage. 

"Visit  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Katev's  Voyage. 

Little  Frank. 

Children's  Visit  to  the 

How"  to  Catch  a  But- 

Little Fortune  Seekers. 

Sea. 

terfly. 

Blackberry  Gathering. 

Busy  Bees. 

Sandy,  the  Cat. 

Fir  Tree's  Story. 

New    Ascent   of  Mont 

Cousin  Johnny. 

Child's     Search      for 

Blanc. 

Happy  Orchard. 

Fairies. 

Much  Ado  about  No- 

Tommy and  his  Baby 

Fisherman's  Children. 

thing. 

Brother. 

Little  Peepy. 
Babbits  and  Peewits. 

Hushaby. 
Twelfth  Night. 

The  Christmas  Party. 
Parrots    and   Nightin- 

Alice and  her  Birds. 

Donald,   the    Shetland 

gales. 

Little  Charley. 

Pony. 

Light  Wing  and  Bright 

A  Doll's  Story. 

Brierv  Wood. 

Eye. 

Faithful  Dog.                    '.  Buttercups  and  Daisies. 

Tottie  May. 

STORIES,  price  TWOPENCE  each. 


Coral  Necklace. 
Visit  to  the  Waterfowl. 
The  Cherry  Orchard. 
Midsummer  Holidays. 
The  Lost  Letter. 
Walter  and  Mary. 
Lady  Eva. 
Cottager's  Christmas. 
More  Haste,  less  Speed. 
Story  of  a  Hyacinth. 
Primrose  Gathering. 
Queen  of  the  May. 

The  Young  Gardener. 
Mary's  Visit  to  the  Gold 
Fields. 
:  Little  Black  People. 
1  The  Young  Prince. 
i  Penfold  Farm. 
Ernest's  Dream. 
Adventures  hi  the  Moss 
Hut. 
|  The  Losses  of  a  Day. 
j  The    Smoke    and  "the 
Kite. 

Carl  Thorn's  Eevenge. 
Ally's  Birthday. 
Right  is  Right.    Parti. 
Right  is  Right.  Part  2. 
William  Tell. 
Wishing  and  Working. 
Elm  Villa. 
Lost  and  Found. 
Little  Tim. 
Peter  Lawley, 
My  Young  Masters. 
David  Allen. 

STORIES,  price  THREEPENCE  each. 


Sea  Kings. 
Madelaine  Tube. 
Young  Emigrants. 
Boy  and  the  Book. 
Oscar. 
Crusaders. 
Ship  and  the  Island. 
Fairy  Craft  of  Nature. 
Widow's  Son. 
Children  and  the  Sage. 
Halcyon  Days. 
Ho:ne  at  the  Haven. 


Seeker  and  Finder. 

Poacher  and  his  Family. 

King  and  the  Bondmen. 

Rising  and  Thriving. 
I   Rewards  of  Industry. 
i   Vacant  Throne, 
i    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for 

Children. 

j   Story  of  Wellington. 
I   Prophet  and  the  Lost 

i   The  Sisters. 


1  Story  of  Moffat. 

Louis  Duval. 
I  Foundling  of  the  Wreck. 
|  In  School  and  Out  of 
School. 

Young  Artist. 
;  Alfred  the  Great. 
i  Anna  Webster. 
'  Round  the  World. 
•  Irish  Emigrants. 
,  Self-helpers. 


***  This  series  of  Stories  may  be  had  in  Ornamental  Packets, 
price  Sixpence  and  One  Shilling  each. 
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GRACE    AGUILAR'S    WORKS. 

NEW    EDITIONS,    ILLUSTKATED. 


HOME  INFLUENCE.  A  Talc  for  Mothers  and  Daughters. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

"  A  clever  and  interesting  tale,  corresponding  well  to  its  name,  illustrat- 
ing the  silent,  constant  influence  of  a  wise  and  affectionate  parent  over 
characters  the  most  diverse." — Christian  Lady's  Magazine. 


THE  MOTHER'S  RECOMPENSE.  A  Sequel  to  Home 
Influence.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6*. 

"  There  is  no  age  nor  sex  that  will  not  profit  by  its  perusal,  and  it  will 
afford  as  much  pleasure  as  profit  to  the  reader." — Critic. 


WOMAN'S  FRIENDSHIP.  A  Story  of  Domestic  Life. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

"  Full  of  the  nicest  points  of  information  and  utility  that  could  have 
been  by  any  possibility  constructed." — Sell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

THE  VALE  OF  CEDARS  ;  or,  the  Martyr.  Fcap.  Svo, 
Illustrated,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

"This  most  fascinating  volume,  marked  by  much  power  of  description 
and  by  a  woman's  delicacy  of  touch,  it  will  add  to  its  writer's  well  earned 
reputation.' ' — Eclectic  Review. 


THE  DAYS  OF  BRUCE.    A  Story  from  Scottish  History. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt,  6*. 

This  deeply  interesting  romance,  written  with  practised  polish,  and  en- 
thusiastic energy." — Observer. 


HOME  SCENES  AND  HEART  STUDIES.     Tales.     Fcap. 
8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

"  Very  beautiful  and  true  are  the  portraits  of  the  female  mind  and  heart 
which  Grace  Aguilar  knew  how  to  draw  so  well." — Literary  Gazette. 

THE   WOMEN    OF   ISRAEL.      Characters  and    Sketches 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Two  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  10«. 

"  A  work  that  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  create  and  crown  a  reputation."— 
Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
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GROOMBRIDGE'S    CABINET    CLASSICS. 

ILLUSTKATED  WITH  VIGNETTE  ENGRAVINGS. 


COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Edited  by  H.  F.  CARET. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.      Edited  by  H.  F.  CARKY. 

Fcap.  8vx>,  cloth,  5*. 

THOMSON'S   SEASONS,   AND  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE. 

Fcap.  8ro,  cloth,  2s. 
GOLDSMITH'S  POEMS  AND  ESSAYS.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2*. 

ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES.      By  CHARLES  LAMB.     Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth,  1*.  Qd . 
MARMION.     By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.     Fcap.  8vo,  clotb,  1*.  6d. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.     By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.     Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  Is.  6d. 
LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.     By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  la.  Qd. 

ROKEBY.     By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
ROMANTIC  TALES.  By  M.  G.  LEWIS.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2*. 

ELIZABETH  ;  OR,  THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA.    Fcap.  8™, 
cloth,  Is.  Qd. 

PAUL  AND   VIRGINIA,    AND   THE   INDIAN   COTTAGE, 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  1*.  Qd. 

YICAE  OF  WAKEFIELD.     By  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.     Fcap. 
8vo,  2«. 


MINIATURE      CLASSICS. 

A  Series  of  Pocket  Volumes,  the  Works  of  well-known  and  Standard  Au- 
thors, neatly  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  morocco,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


BACON'S  ESSAYS,  1*.  Qd. 
JOHNSON'S  RASSELAS,  Is.Qd. 
GOLDSMITH'S  ESSAYS.  1*.  Qd. 
GOLDSMITH'S        VICAR        OF 

WAKEFIELD,  Is.  Qd. 
BEATTIE'S  MINSTREL,  1*.  Qd. 
WALTON   AND  COTTON'S  AN- 

GLER,  2  vols.,  each  1».  6d. 
YOUNG'S  NIGHT   THOUGHTS, 

2s.  Qd. 

CHANNING'S  ESSAYS,  2.*.  07. 
FALCONER'S         SHIPWRECK, 

1*.  M. 

CHAPONE'S  LETTERS,  l.«.  Qd. 
MASON'S  SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 

1*.  6d. 
SCOTT'S  (Sir  W.)  BALLADS  AND 

LYRICS,  1*.  Qd. 
COLEIJIDGES    ANCIENT    MA- 


LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE,  2s.  6d. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING' S  ES- 
SAYS AND  SKETCHES,  is.  6d. 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 
3*. 

MILTON'S     PARADISE     LOST, 

TH*E    COTTAGERS    OF    GLEN- 

BURNIE,  1*.  Qd. 
MORE'S    PRACTICAL    PIETY, 

•Is.  Gd. 
GRAY'S      POETICAL    WORKS, 

1*.  Qd. 
GILES'  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS, 

1*.  Qd. 
GREGORY'S   LEGACY  TO   HIS 

DAUGHTERS,  1».  6d. 
L  A  M  U  S     RO  S  A  M  U  N  D     GRAY, 


ELNEK.  Is.  Qd. 

%*  It  ia  necessary  to  order  Groombridge1 »  Editions. 
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GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  SHIP  From  Her  Cradle  to  Her 
Grave.  By  GBAXDPA  BEX.  Illustrated  with  more  than  One  Hundred  En- 
gravings. Imp.  18mo,  cloth  gilt,  3*. 

%*  A  most  attractive  book  for  boys  is  "  The  History  of  a  Ship  from  Her 
Cradle  to  Her  Grave."  A  perfect  description  of  a  Ship  in  all  her  parts, 
from  the  keel  to  the  topsail— a  book  to  be  read  and  remembered,  written  by 
an  author  skilled  in  nautical  matters,  well  read  in  nautical  history,  and 
deeply  acquainted  with  the  life  of  a  sailor. 

THE  BROKEN  SWORD ;  or,  a  Soldier's  Honour.  By  ADE- 
I.AIDF,  O'KEEFFE,  Author  of  "  Patriarchial  Times."  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
Illustrated,  6*. 

OUT  AND  ABOUT.  A  Boy's  Adventures.  By  HAIN  FRIS- 
WKM,,  author  of  "  Footsteps  to  Fame."  Illustrated  by  GEOEGE  CBUIKSHAUK. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

CHRONICLES  OF  AN  OLD  OAK ;  or,  Sketches  of  Eng- 
lish Life  and  History.  By  EMILY  TATLOK,  author  of  "The  Boy  and  the 
Birds,"  etc.  With  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Vignettes.  Imp.  IGmo, 
cloth  gilt,  3*.  fid. 

CHILDREN  OF  OTHER  LANDS.  Some  Play-time  Tales 
for  Children  of  England.  By  SABA  WOOD.  Illustrated  with  Frontispiece 
and  Vignettes.  Imp.  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

BY  THE   SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  AMYOTTS'  HOME  ;  or,  Life  in  Childhood.  Illustrated 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

OLDER  AND  WISER;    or,   Steps  into  Life.     A  Sequel  to 
"  The  Amyotts'  Home."  Illustrated  with  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3s. 
BY  JULIA  CORNER. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  TROUBADOUR.  A  Play  for  Home 
Acting  and  Young  Performers.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other 
Illustrations.  Imp.  IPmo,  gilt  edges,  1*. 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY.  A  Play  for  Home  Acting  and  Young 
Performers.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations.  Imp. 
16mo,  gilt  edges,  1».  

HOLIDAY  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  READERS.    By 

LUCY  AIKEN-.    18mo,  cloth,  1*.  4d. 

LABOUR  STANDS  ON  GOLDEN  FEET.  A  Holiday 
Story.  By  HEIXKICH  ZSCHOKKB.  18mo,  cloth,  1*.  f>d. 

THE  GOOD  BOY  HENRY;  or,  the  Young  Child's  Book 
of  Manners.  By  JOHN  LVGBAM  LOCKHABT.  With  Frontispiece.  16mo,  cloth,  Is. 

LE  PETIT  RIMEUR.  French  and  English  Words  and 
Sentences  in  Rhyme.  With  Illustrative  Woodcuts.  16mo,  cloth,  In.  Gd. 

SOMETHING  NEW  FROM  THE  STORY  GARDEN. 
TrougM  bv  Sister  for  Ida,  Agnes,  and  Ernie.  With  Illustrations.  16mo, 
cloth  gilt,  ls.6d. 

BUDS  AND  BLOSSOMS.  Charming  little  Stories  for  very  Young 
Children.  Id.  each  (36  sorts),  or  in  Six  Packets,  6d.  each. 

SERIES  OF  BUDS  AND  BLOSSOMS.  Twopence  each  (21  sorts), 
or  in  Seven  Packets,  Gd.  each. 

STORIES  FOR  SUMMER  DAYS  AND  WINTER  NIGHTS.  Two- 
pence each  (12  sorts),  or  in  Four  Packets,  Gd.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES  OF  STORIES  FOR  SUMMER  DAYS  AND 
WINTER  NIGHTS.  3d.  each  (32  sorts),  or  in  Eight  Packets,  1*.  each. 

%*  Stories  for  Summer  Days  and  Winter  Nights,  First  Series,  in  Two 
Volumes,  Is.  each.  Second  Series,  Eight  Volumes,  1«.  each,  Illustrated. 
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TWO  NEW  WORKS  BY  JULIA  CORNER. 


Bccond  and  cheaper  Edition,  price  3«.  Gd.,  with  Illustrations  oy 
GEOBGE  CEVIKSHANK, 

OUT  AND  ABOUT. 

A  BOY'S  ADVENTURES,  WRITTEN  EOR  ADVEN- 
TUROUS BOYS. 
BY    HAIN     FRSSWELL, 

Author  of  '•'  Footsteps  to  Fame,"  etc. 


School, 

The  Doctor's  Message. 
Mrs.  Taw's  Story. 
Old  Flook's  Philosophy. 
Surprising  News. 
Old  Coaching  Days. 
I  Arrive  in  London. 
The  Professor, 
llow  I  Ran  for  my  Life. 
The  Lively  Bessy. 
Js'orthwai'd  Ho 
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The  Bear  Hunt. 
Lost  on  the  Ice. 
The  Traitor  in  the  Ship. 
Storm  and  Wreck. 
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The  Oceau  of  Land. 

Xew  York. 

Slave  Sale. 
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To  be  published  early  in  December, 

PLAYS  FOR  HOME  ACTING 

AXD 

YOUXG  PERFORMERS. 

1.  Tho   King   and   the   Troubadour.— A   Play  for 

llome  Acting  and  Youn?  Performers.     By  JULIA  COEXEE.    With  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations.    Trice  One  Shilling. 

2.  Tho  Sleeping  Beauty.— A  Play  for  Home  Acting  and 

Young  Performers.    By  JULIA  Coax  BE.    With  a  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  other  Illustrations.    Price  One  Shilling. 
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Price  Three  Shillings,  cloth  gilt,  with  more  than  One  Hundred 
Eiigr^vings, 

THE   HISTORY   OF   A   SHIP 

PROM  HER  CRADLE  TO  HER  GRAYED 

BY  GRANDPA  BEN. 

"A  most  attractive  book  for  boys  is 'THE  HISTOBT  or  A  SHIP  FBOMT 
HEB  CRADLE  TO  HEK  GRAYB.'  A  perfect  description  of  a  ship  in  all  li^r 
parts,  from  the  keel  to  the  topsail.  A  book  to  be  read  and  remeinbe'-rd  : 
written  by  an  author  skilled  in  nautical  matters,  well  read  in  nautical 
history,  and  deeply  acquainted  with  the  life  of  a  sailor." 
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